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DISCOURSE on TASTE. 


MADAM, 


HEN I had the honour of drink- 

ing tea with you a few days ago, 

and occaſionally read to you Rollin's 
General Reflections upon what is called 
Good Taſte, ſome obſervations you made 
brought on a very lively and pleaſing 
converſation, in which you opened ſo 
many new proſpects to me upon our ſub- 
ject, that 1 had thoughts of reducing my 
ideas to writing while they continued 
freſh in my memory, and you were pleafed 
to approve of that deſign. Rollin, you ob- 
ſerved, wrote for young ſtudents, and his 
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principal view was to form a taſte for 
literature. Vou very gracefully, but in 
a manner I did not then perceive, led me 
to that taſte and elegance which diſtin- 
guiſhes perſons politely educated, and 
particularly to the graces of your own 
ſex : the tranſition indeed, from the 
beauties of writing to the elegance and 
propriety diſplayed in poliſhed life, was 
not great ; for the fame ſimple original 
principles of taſte are common to both, 
and are varied only according to charac-. 
ters and their ſituations, It is a happy 
circumſtance in my favour, that the ſub- 
je& itſelf, and your approbation of my 
attempt, confine my thoughts to you ; 
I have no neceſſity, madam, of invok- 
ing a muſe to inſpire me. 


The taſte we ſpoke of may be defined, 
at large, a clear ſenſe of the noble, the 
beautiful, and the affecting, through na- 


ture 
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ture and art. It diſtinguiſhes and ſelects, 
with unerring judgment, what is fine and 
graceful from the mean and diſguſting ; 
and keeping a ſtrict and attentive eye on 
nature, never neglects her but when na- 
ture herſelf is in diſgrace. 


All our ſpecies that are perfect bring the 
firſt principles of taſte with them into the 
world. Rollin produces inſtances of uni- 
verſal taſte in muſic and painting: A 
concert, ſays he, that has all its parts well 
compoſed and well executed, both as 
to inſtruments and voices, pleaſes uni- 
verſally: but if any diſcord ariſes, any il] 
tone of voice be intermixed, it ſhall diſ- 
pleaſe even thoſe who are abſol utely igno- 
rant of muſic. They know not what it 
is that offends them, but they find ſome- 
what grating in it to their ears; and this 
proceeds from the taſte and ſenſe of har- 


mony implanted in them by nature, In 
B2 like 
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like manner a fine picture charms and 
tranſports a ſpectator who has no idea of 
painting. Aſk him what pleaſes him, and 
why it pleaſes him, and he cannot eaſily 
give an account, or ſpecify the real rea- 
ſon ; but natural ſentiment works almoſt 
the ſame effect in him as art and uſe in 
perfect judges.” 


Here you ſtopped me with a very ſub- 
tile and confounding objection, which 
became much ſtronger by your familiar 
and ſprightly manner of ſupporting it : 
though I did not then make a good figure 
in oppoſition to you, yet now I can ven- 
ture upon paper to enforce the principle 
I defended. Your objection was, That 
whatever pleaſes people forms to them a 
true and agreeable taſte ; and that there- 
fore there is no ſuch thing as univerſal 
taſte in the beautiful, the ſublime, and 
the affecting; for that which pleaſes one 
| perſon 
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perſon is diſpleaſing to another: who 
then can pretend to judge between man- 
kind, ſince no ſentence pronounced in 
this caſe can alter the taſtes of men, or 
make that agreeable to a perſon which 
diſguſts him, or the contrary ? Though 
this objection be certainly new from you, 
who have yet no acquaintance with books 
that treat on the nature of the human 
mind ; yet it has often been made very 
triumphantly by writers of the greateſt 
reputation, and ſeems to require a more 
ſatisfactory ſolution than has hitherto ap- 
peared, | 


In order to anſwer it, give me leave 
to diſtinguiſh between thoſe things whoſe 
propriety and taſte depend merely on 
the mode, and thoſe others in which there 
is a real and original beauty teſtified 
by the voice of nature, if there really be 
any ſuch. You will readily obſerve, 
that the difference between particular 
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faſhions of dreſs, ceremonies, furniture, 
and many other things, depends upon 
mode or habit: an elderly lady likes a dreſs 
ſhe wore in her youth, not becauſe it is 
really more becoming than the preſent 
faſhion, but becauſe that dreſs bears an 
intimate relation to her days of joy, and 
brings them back to her imagination. 
In a thouſand partialities there is not 
ſo good a foundation for our prefer- 
ence, and our choice often is but 
ſlightly divided from caprice and whim : 
perhaps a perſon who was pleaſing to us 
had ſuch a ſet of china, or a perſon we 
did not like, happened to wear or praiſe 
ſuch a gown. When once we expreſs a 
liking or averſion, ſo as to fix it on the 
memory, it remains with us, becauſe it 
has been ours perhaps long after we can 
recollect the firſt cauſe. It cannot be 
doubted, madam, in all thoſe things in 
which nature has given us no ſtandard, 


you argue exactly right. 
But 
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But are there any inſtances, and what 
are they, in which nature has formed an 
. univerſal ſtandard of judgment in our 
minds ? for, as you rightly obſerve, it does 
not ſignify that things appear beautiful to 
you or me, or to ten thouſand beſide ; if 
there be any one perſon who has not the 
ſame taſte from nature, they are not beau- 
tiful to him. I am, for my part, per- 
ſuaded that there is, in ſeveral reſpects, an 
univerſal ſtandard of taſte in the ſoul of 
man, which, it is true, may be depraved 
or corrupted by education and habit, 
though it-can never be wholly rooted out 
or ſtifled, 


To proceed to particular inſtances of 
this natural ſenſe : Every man who is not 
an idiot has a taſte for truth; the moſt 
notorious liar on earth, when taken in a 
falſhood which he hopes to evade, ſhall 

B 4 convince 
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convince you of his own private unalter- 
able ſenſe by his palliations and excuſes. 


The ſame thing may be ſaid of grati- 
tude ; and though the virtue itſelf be rare, 
yet no one ever in earneſt acknowledged 
himſelf to be ungrateful, or would wil- 
lingly bear that imputation ; which is ſuf- 
ficient evidence that the approbation of 
the virtue is univerſal. 


The applauſe we yield to generoſity, 
and our contempt of a very ſelfiſn diſpo- 
ſition, is not leſs general, though there 
ſeem to be ſome objections. Miſers have 


been known to praiſe as well as practiſe 


the moſt ſordid parſimony, and to con- 
demn generoſity ; but I believe, upon con- 
ſidering this matter cloſely, it will ap- 
pear that miſers, as well as others, have 
a ſenſe of the merit of generoſity; and 


find 
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find fault with it in others only where it 
affects nearly or remotely their own in- 
tereſts, or becomes a reproach to them : 
they condemn liberality where it appears 
to them to laviſh beyond proper limits. 
The miſer admits the virtue equally with 
the generous, but his fears and ſuſpicions 

of future want make him confine it with- 
in a ſmall compaſs : he parts with his far- 
thing where a more generous perſon be- 
ſtows a ſhilling or a guinea ; yet this 
farthing extorted from him, is an indubi- 
table proof that he has a fixed ſenſe of 
liberality, though it be reſtrained by ſome 
mean and ſelfiſh confiderations. 


Liberty is pleaſing, and confinement 
diſguſtful to every body. You can walk 
and breathe freely under a low cicling, 
what then makes you prefer a loftier 
chamber? What makes you, if the wea- 
ther permit, like the open ajr beſt, and 
chuſe 
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chuſe to be bounded only by the horizon, 
that extends in proſpect as far as the * 
can reach? 


Novelty alſo hath its charms in a thou- 
ſand inſtances, that wear away by fami- 


liarity. 


All ages and nations have agreed to ad- 
mire true wit; it is certain that witticiſm, 
pun, mimickry, and buffoonery, have very 
often ſupplied the place of it with ap- 
plauſe; but when we conſider, that all 
people who make uſe of falſe wit, not- 
withſtanding admire the true and approve 
of it ; that they put off the falſe wit al- 
ways under ſome reſemblance or appear- 
ance of real wit ; and that thoſe who like 
it are impoſed upon juſt as men are who 
take counterfeit coin, becauſe it has the 
ſame impreſſion with good money; and 


when we further obſerve, that thoſe very 
people 
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people who uſe falſe wit, as they improve 
in their taſte and ſenſe deſpiſe the falſe 
and adopt the true; and that nothing 
fixes them in a habit of punning and buf- 
foonery, but an incurable ſtupidity, and 
an inability to act a higher part; we ſhall 
be obliged to confeſs, that true wit hath 
its boundaries and marks which for ever 
diſtinguiſh it. 


I ſhall probably be obliged to ſay ſome- 
thing of our ſenſe of perſonal beauty here- 
after ; I ſhall here content myſelf with 
making the following obſervation : A 
perfect beauty always holds the ſuperi- 
ority in the eſteem of every one over re- 
markable deformity. It is only when the 
degrees from deformity to beauty ap- 
proach each other, or when beauties of 
different kinds are compared who hold 
nearly the ſame degree, that we are con- 
fuſed and differ in opinion, The ſame 

con- 
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confuſion happens in our taſte of ſweet 
and bitter ; if the ſweets approach each 
Other, we cannot readily determine : 
but as beauty is compoſed of various prin- 
ciples, and is more complicated, we are 
proportionably in greater confuſion in our 
compariſons when the variations are not 
very remarkable, 


Grandeur of thought, or grandeur of 
objects, ſtrike us irreſiſtibly with ſurprize 
and delight. The Grecian and Roman 
hiſtories abound with ſplendid inſtances 
of greatneſs of ſoul ; but I have no need 
to take you from your favourite poet Ho- 
mer on this head, whoſe Iliad is a con- 
tinued ſeries of elevating ſentiments, and 
of ſublime images that force our admira- 
tion. Viſible objects of grandeur have a ſi- 
milar effect: a large river that throws itſelf 
down a precipice with unceafing violence 


and thunder, never fails to raiſe a pleaſing 
aſtoniſh- 
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aſtoniſhment in the beholders. A ſum- 
mer's evening ſky caſt over with lofty and 
irregular clouds, dipped in purple and 
gold, the ocean in ſtorms, and a broken 
proſpect of rocks and mountains irregu- 
larly piled, affect the mind in” the ſame 
manner. 


However certain what I have been juſt 
ſaying, may be, let us ſtop here, and ſup- 
poſe that I have been entirely miſtaken ; 
let us ſuppoſe that there are ſome men 
created without thoſe original taftes, or 
having the very oppoſite ; that there are 
men who have a natural taſte and appro- 
bation of falſehood and ingratitude ; who 
think a mean and ſordid diſpoſition to be 
meritorious; and who diſeſteem gran- 
deur and generoſity of ſoul: do you not 
obſerve, that you ſuppoſe them, by their 
very natures and diſpoſitions, the moſt 
contemptible, and debaſed animals on 

carth ? 
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earth ? Who, ſay you, ſhall judgein this 
caſe, between ſuch perſons and ourſelves, 
ſince they have their beauty and their 
taſte, as well as we; and the difference 
is, that they judge things to be agreeable, 
which we judge to be the contrary. But 
is it not evident, madam, by the very light 
of ſentiment, that it is not upon the judg- 
ment, or opinions, concerning them, that 
the merit of truth, gratitude, and genero- 
ſity depend; but that they have a real va- 
lue and worth in themſelves, which opi- 
nion cannot alter; and that falſehood, in- 
gratitude, and a ſordid, mean temper, have 
a natural baſeneſs, that opinion cannot 
ennoble. I know no reaſon for our per- 
ception of abſolute eternal beauty in the 
virtues I have mentioned, but by ſuppoſ- 
ing that the Father of being, who is eter- 
nal truth and goodneſs, and the original 
ſtandard: of grandeur and beauty, has 
ſtamped on our minds a ſenſe of thoſe ab- 
ſolute 
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ſolute and eternal perfections. If opinion 
were the real ſtandard of ſentiment, the 
nature of one animal could not be more 


noble than that of any other; yet it is cer- 


tain, that if there was in the world but 
one man of integrity, generoſity, gratitude, 
and a great ſoul, and all the reſt of man- 
kind conſiſted of people who had no ſenſe 
of the dignity of truth, and a noble diſpoſi- 
tion, this ſingle perſon would be of more 
worth than the whole race of man beſide, 


Having pointed out natural univerſal 
taſte in ſeveral different proſpects, and 
conſequently proved, that there is ſuch a 
thing in the human breaſt, let us proceed 
to a more intimate acquaintance with it, 


Good taſte, like the morning beam, 
paints in their different colours all the 
objects of our view, and informs us of 
whatever is beautiful and engaging. It 


18 
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is the inward light of univerſal beauty. 
In Greece, where it firſt ſhone, poetry, 
architecture, painting, ſculpture, and 
muſic, ſprung up together, the beautiful 
children of one birth. At that ſame time 
the men were remarkable for elevated ſen- 
timents, and the women for that elegance 
which gives its laſt luſtre to beauty. The 
ſame revolution happened in Rome ; and 
now again the ſciences revive in concert 
in Europe, and elegance awakes with the 
arts. In the ages of ignorance they all 
languiſhed, and fell together. The 
heavy, confuſed, and groſs ornaments of 
the old Gothick buildings, placed with- 
out elegance or proportion (ſays Rollin) 
were the images of the writings of the 
fame age. 


From the uniformity of the effects, it 
is evident, that the principles of taſte are 
ſimple and invariable. It is the ſame 
light, but the colours difter according to 

the 
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the object it falls on. The grace of 


every elegant perſon has ſomething pe- 
culiar, but the elegance itſelf is the 
ſame luſtre, only varied in its ſhades by 
the character and diſpoſition of the per- 
ſon it beautifies. A conformity of taſte 
alſo will be found in the moſt different 
productions of genius. Muſic inſpires us 
like a glowing deſcription ; the ſtatue 
and picture breathe the fire and paſſion of 
poetry; and you will diſcover the ſame 
ſtile and image of grandeur in Corregio 
that you ſee in Homer. | 


True taſte diſcovers with delight, and 


purſues nature with a faithful paſſion, 
The graceful and the becoming are 
never found ſeparated from nature and 
propriety, When we came to this ob- 
ſervation in Rollin, you made an objec- 
tion, that obliged me, in order to anſwer 


C it, 
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it, to make ſome reflections, which led me 
to approach nearer * the origin of ele- 
gance than I expected. Your objection 
madam, was this: If elegance be in- 
ſeparable from propriety and nature, why 
are not the common people, who are 
without education, juſt as nature made 
them, the moſt graceful? and why does 
elegance reſide only amongſt thoſe who 
are formed by art?” I could not paſs over 
this ingenious queſtion without. an an- 
ſwer, and 1t led me to the following ob- 
ſervations. 


In the preſent ſituation of the world, 
the neceſſaries and comforts of life are 
procured by vaſt labour and hardſhips, 
which fall to the lot of the common herd 
of mankind in all countries; and labour 
requires harſh, forced, and violent mo- 
tions, which therefore, along with the 
5 labour 
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labour, become habitual to the crowd. 
As this race of men walk not for pleas 
ſure, but to perform journeys, or to re- 
move where their occaſions call them, 
they take the advantage of bending the 
body forward, and of aiding the motion 
by a fling as they walk. Their low 
ſtation, their wants and . employments, 
give them a ſordidneſs and ungeneroſity 
of diſpoſition, together with a coarſeneſs 


and nakedneſs of expreſſion; from whence 


it happens, that their motions and addreſs 
are equally rude and ungraceful. But 
you will pleaſe to obſerve, that this un- 
ſeemly and diſhonoured ſtate of man, 
though it be in one ſenſe natural, that is, it 
is the effect of the natural ſtate of the 
carth and of the ſeaſons; yet that it be- 
fel man on that fatal day which con- 
demned him to labour, to want, and mi- 
ſery; when the earth was laid waſte, 


and ordered to produce only to the in- 
C 2 duſtrious 
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duſtrious huſbandman ; and that the real 
nature of man, when the reins are 
thrown looſe, takes a loftier flight. 
Obſerve the few in a higher ſtation, 
who by their fortunes are diſengaged 
from wretchedneſs and poverty, and 
who are at liberty to follow the bent 
of the human genius. You ſee their 
taſte ſoon diſtinguiſh them from the 
crowd, and aſſume a more elevated cha- 
racter. They diſcover a thouſand beau- 
ties in the creation which the vulgar 
know nothing of, and elegance and de- 
cency make their appearance in the hu- 
man ſtate. 


It is obſervable then, that abject mean- 
neſs and rudeneſs are the iſſue of hardſhip 
and want, but not of the human difpo= 
ſition or frame of mind; on the con- 
trary, the moment man is releaſed from 
the violence and miſery that opprefs him, 

that 
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that his real nature takes the lead, and 
his taſte aſſumes its honeſt right, it co- 
vers him with decent elegance; it gives 
him a dignity worthy of the ſovereign 
of earth, air, and waters; it wraps him in 
the golden viſions of poetry and muſic, 
and charms him with the new ideas of 
beauty and grandeur. Though this 
latter be a ſtate of improvement, yet we 
feel plainly, that it is an improvement to 
which the ſoul itſelf tends when its fet- 
ters are caſt off; and that taſte is like a 
guide, who having found us a- ſtray upon 
a barren heath, leads us home to na- 
ture and propriety, where a thouſand do- 
meſtic beauties attend us. 


Elegance, the moſt undoubted off- 
ſpring and viſtble image of fine taſte, 
the moment it appears, is univerſally ad- 
mired; men diſagree about the other 

— pol 
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conſtituent parts of beauty, but they all 
unite without heſitation to acknowledge 


the power of elegance, 


The general opinion is, that this moſt 
conſpicuous part of beauty, that is per- 
ceived and acknowledged by every body, 
is yet utterly inexplicable, and retires from 
our ſearch when we would diſcever what it 
is. Where ſhall I find the ſecret retreat 
of the graces, to explain to me the ele- 
gance they dictate, and to paint in viſi- 
ble colours the fugitive and varying en- 
chantment that hovers round a graceful 
perſon, yet leaves us for ever in agreeable 
ſuſpence and confuſion ? I need not ſeek 
for them, madam ; the graces are but 
emblems of the human mind, in its love- 
lieft appearances ; and while I write for 
you, it is impoſſible not to feel their in- 
fluence, | 


Perſonal 
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Perſonal Elegance, for that is the ob- 
ject of our preſent enquiry, may be de- 
fined the image and reflection of the gran- 
deur and beauty of the inviſible ſoul, 


Grandeur and beauty in the foul itſelf, 


are not objects of ſenſe ; colours cannot 
paint them, but they diffuſe inexpreſſible 
lovelineſs over the perſon. 


When two or more paſſions or ſenti- 
ments unite, they are not ſo readily diſ- 
tinguiſhed, as if they had appeared ſepa- 
rate; however, it is eaſy to obſerve, that 
the complacency and admiration we feel 


in the preſence of elegant perſons, is 


made up of reſpe& and affection; and 
that we are diſappointed when we ſee ſuch 
perſons act a baſe or indecent part. Theſe 
ſymptoms plainly ſhew, that perſonal ele- 
gance appears to us to be the image and 
reflection of an elevated and beautiful 
mind. In ſome characters, the gran- 

deur 
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deur of ſoul is predominant; in whom 
beauty is majeſtick and awful. In this 
ſtile is miſs F In other characters, 
a ſoft and attracting grace is more con- 
ſpicuous : this latter kind is more pleaſ- 
ing, for an obvious reaſon. But elegance 
cannot Exiſt in either alone, without a 
mixture of the other ; for majeſty with- 
out the beautiful would be haughty and 
diſguſting ; and eaſy acceſſible beauty 
Without decorum would Toſe the idea of 
elegance, and become an object of con- 
tempt. 


You may aſk me, why the grandeur 
and beauty of the ſoul charm univer- 
fally ? They charm univerſally, but from 
very different cauſes, Elevation of ſoul, 
as I before obſerved, ſeems wholly buried 
and oppreſſed under wretchedneſs, in the 
unimproved ſtate of man, while he is 
ſtruggling with want and miſery ; but 

when 
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when he diſengages himſelf, and the 
elevation of the human genius ap- 
pears openly, we view with ſecret joy, 
and delightful amazement, the ſure evi- 
dence and pledge of our dignity : the 
mind catches fire by a train that lies 
within itſelf, and expands with conſcious 
pride and merit, like a generous youth 
over the images of his country's heroes, 
But the beautiful and engaging character 
is made up of complacency, good-nature, 
and the other gentle paſſions which give 
an eaſy attracting delight, and win our 
affections by yielding us a flattering ſu- 
periority. 


Perſonal elegance or grace is a fu- 
gitive luſtre, that never ſettles in any 
part of the body; you ſee it glance and 


diſappear in the features and motions of a 


graceful perſon; it ſtrikes your view; 
it ſhines like an exhalation; but the mo- 
ment you follow it, the wandering fame 
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vaniſhes, and immediately lights up in 
ſomething elſe : you may as well think 
of fixing the pleaſing deluſion of your 
dreams, or the cdlours of a n 
rainbow. 


You have ariſen early at times, in the 
ſummer ſeaſon, to take the advantage of 
the cool of the morning, to ride abroad. 
Let us ſuppoſe you have miſtaken an hour 
or two, and juſt got out a few minutes 
before the riſing of the ſun. You ſee 
the fields and woods, that lay the night 
before in obſcurity, attiring themſelves in 
beauty and verdure ; you ſee a profuſion 
of brilliants ſhining in the dew; you 
ſee the ſtream admitting the light into 
its pure boſom ; and you hear the birds, 
who are awakened by a rapture that 
comes upon them from the morning. If 
the eaſtern ſky be clear, you ſee it glow 
with the promiſe of a flame that has not 


yet. 
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yet appeared ; and if it be overcaſt with 
clouds, you ſee thoſe clouds ſtained by a 
bright red, bordered with gold or filver, 
that by the changes appear volatile, and 
ready to vaniſh. How various and beau- 
tiful are thoſe appearances, which are not 
the ſun, but the diſtant effects of it over 
different objects] In like manner the 
ſoul flings inexpreſſible charms over the 
human perſon and actions; but then the 
cauſe is leſs known, becauſe the ſoul for 
ever ſhines behind a cloud, and is always 
retired from our ſenſes, 


You conceive why elegance is of a fu- 
gitive nature, and exiſts chiefly in mo- 


tion: as it is communicated by the prin=- 


ciple of action that governs the whole 
perſon, it is found over the whole body, 
and is fixed no where. The curious eye 
with eagerneſs purſues the wandering 
beauty, which it ſees with ſurprize at 

every 
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every turn, but is never able to overtake. 
It is a waving lame, that like the reflec- 
tion of the ſun from water never ſettles ; 
it glances on you in every motion and 
diſpoſition of the body ; its different pow- 
ers through attitude and motion ſeem to 
be collected in dancing, wherein it plays 
over the arms, the legs, the breaſt, the 
neck, and in ſhort the whole frame : but 
if grace has any fixed throne, it is in the 
face, the reſidence of the ſoul, where you 
think a thouſand times it is juſt iſſuin 
into view. 


Elegance aftumes to itſelf an empire 
equal to that of the ſoul ; it rules and in- 
ſpires every part of the body, and makes 
uſe of all the human powers ; but it par- 
ticularly taxes the paſſions under its 
charge and direction, and turns them in- 
to a kind of artillery, with which it does 
infinite execution. | 


The 
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The paſſions that are favourites with 
the graces are modeſty, goodnature, par- 
| ticularly when it is heightened by a ſmall 
colouring of affection into ſweetneſs, and 
that fine languor which ſeems to be formed 
of a mixture of {till joy and hope. Sur- 
prize, ſhame, and even grief and anger 
have appeared pleaſing under proper re- 
ſtrictions; for it muſt be obſerved, that 
all exceſs is ſhocking and diſagreeable, 


and that even the moſt pleaſing paſſions. 


appear to moſt advantage when the tinc- 
ture they caſt over the countenance is en- 
feebled and gentle. The paſſions that are 
enemies to the graces are impudence, af- 
fectation, ſtrong and harſh degrees of 
pride, malice, and auſterity. 


There is an union of the fine paſſions, 
but ſo delicate that you cannot conceive 
any one of them ſeparate from the reſt, 
called ſenſibility, which is requiſite in an 
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elegant deportment; it chiefly reſides in 
the eye, which is indeed the ſeat of the 
paſſions. . 


I have ſpoken of the paſſions only as 
they are ſubſervient to grace, which is' 
the object of our preſent attention. The 
face is the mother-country, if I may call 
it ſo, or the habitation of grace ; and it 
viſits the other parts of the body only as 
diſtant provinces, with ſome little parti- 
ality to the neck, and the fine baſis that 
ſupports it; but the countenance is the 
very palace in which it takes up its reſi- 
dence; it is there it revels through its va- 


rious apartments; you ſee it wrapped in 


clouded majeſty upon the brow ; you diſ- 
cover it about the lips hardly riſing to a 
ſmile, and vaniſhing in a moment, when 
it is rather perceived than ſeen ; and then, 
by the moſt engaging viciſſitudes, it en- 
livens, diſſolves, and flames in the eye. 
You 
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You have, I ſuppoſe, all along obſery- 
ed, that I am not treating of beauty, 
which depends on a variety of principles, 
but of that elegance which is the effect of 
a delicate and awakened taſte, and in 
every kind of form is the enchantment 
that attracts and pleaſes univerſally, even 
without the aſſiſtance of any other charm; 
whereas without it no degree of beauty is 
charming. Vou have undoubtedly ſeen 
women lovely without much beauty, and 
handſome without being lovely; it is 
gracefulneſs cauſes this variation, and 
throws a luſtre over diſagreeable features, 
as the ſun paints a ſhowery cloud with 
the colours of the rainbow. 


] before remarked, that the grace of 
every elegant perſon is varied agreeable to 
the character and diſpoſition of the per- 
ſon it beautifies ; I am ſenſible you rea- 
dily conceive the reaſon. Elegance is the 
natural habit and image of the ſoul beam- 
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ing forth in action; it muſt therefore 
correſpond with the peculiar features, 
air, and diſpoſition of the perſon ; it muſt 
ariſe from nature, and flow with eaſe, and 
a propriety that diſtinguiſhes it. The 
imitation of any particular perſon, how- 
ever graceful, is dangerous, leſt the affec- 
tation appear; but the unſtudied elegance 
of nature is acquired by the example and 
_ converſation of ſeveral elegant perſons of 
different characters, 


It is alſo becauſe elegance is the reflec- 
tion of the ſoul appearing in action, that 
good ſtatues, and pictures drawn from 
life, are laid before the eye in motion. If 
you look at the old Gothic churches 
built in barbarous ages, you will ſee the 
ſtatues reared up dead and inanimate 
againſt the walls. 


I ſaid, at the beginning of this little 
diſcourſe, that the beauty of dreſs reſults 
from 
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from mode or faſhion, and it certainly 
does ſo in a great meaſure ; but I muſt 
limit that aſſertion by the following ob- 
ſervation, that there is alſo a real beauty 
in attire that does not depend on the 
mode : thoſe robes which leave the whole 
perſon at liberty in its motions, and that 
give to the imagination the natural pro- 
portions and ſymmetry of the body, are al- 
ways more becoming than ſuch as reſtrain 
any part of the body, or in which it is 
loſt or disfigured, You may eaſily ima- 
gine how a pair of ſtays laced tightly 
about the Minerva we admired, would 
oppreſs the ſublime beauty of her com- 
portment and figure. Since perſons of 
rank cannot chuſe their own dreſs, but 
muſt run along with the preſent faſhion, _ 
the ſecret of dreſſing gracefully muſt con- 
fiſt in the lender variations that cannot 
be obſerved to deſert the faſhion, and yet 
approach nigher to the complexion and 
import of the countenance, and that at 
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the ſame time allows to the whole body 
the greateſt poſſible freedom, eaſe, and 
imagery : by imagery I mean, that as a 
good painter will ſhew the effe& of the 
muſcles that do not appear to the eye, fo 
a perſon ſkilful in dreſs will diſplay the 
elegance of the form, though it be covered 
and out of view. As the taſte of dreſs ap- 
proaches to perfection all art diſappears, 
and it ſeems the effect of negligence and 
inſtinctive inattention : for this reaſon its 
beauties ariſe from the manner and gene- 
ral air rather than from the richneſs, 
which laſt, when it becomes too groſs and 
oppreſſive, deſtroys the elegance. A bril- 
liancy and parade in dreſs is therefore the 
infallible ſign of a bad taſte, that in this 
contraband manner endeavours to make 
amends for the want of true elegance, and 
bears a relation to the heaps of orna- 
ment that encumbered the Gothic build- 
ings, Apelles obſerving an Helen paint- 
— | I | ed 
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ed by one of his ſcholars, that was 
overcharged with a rich dreſs, ©* I find, 
young man, ſaid he, not being able to 
paint her beautiful, you have made her 
fne,” 


' Harſh and violent motions are always 
unbecoming. Milton attributes the ſame 
| kind of motion to his angels that the 
Heathens did to their deities, ſoft ſliding 
without ſtep. It is impoſlible to preſerve 
the attractions in a_country-dance that 
attend on a minuet ; as the ſtep quickens, 
the moſt delicate of the graces retire, 
The rule holds univerſally through all 
action, whether quick or flow ; it ſhould 
always partake of the ſame poliſhed and 
ſoftened motion, particularly in the tran- 
ſitions of the countenance, where the 
genius of the perſon ſeems to hover and 
reſide, 
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'The degrees run very high upon the 
ſcale of elegance, and probably few have 
arrived near the higheſt pitch; but it is 
certain, that the idea of ſurpriſing beau- 
ty that was familiar in Greece, has been 
hardly conceived by the moderns : many 
of their ſtatues remain the objects of our 
admiration, but wholly ſuperior to imita- 
tion; their pictures that have ſunk in 
the wreck of time, appear in the deſcrip- 
tions made of them to have equal imagi- 
nation with the ſtatues ; and their poetry 
abounds with the ſame cceleftial imagery. 
But what puts this matter out of doubt 
is, that their. celebrated beauties were 
the models of their artiſts; and it is 
known, that the elegancies of Thais and 
Phryne were copied by the famous pain- 
ters of Greece, and conſigned to canvaſs 
and marble to aftoniſh and charm diſtant 
ages. 


I have 
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I have dwelt on perſonal elegance, be- 
cauſe the ideas and principles in this part 
of good taſte are more familiar and natu- 
ral to you. We may then take them for a 
foundation, ſince the ſame principles of 
unaffected juſtneſs, the ſame eaſy grace 
and ſimple grandeur will animate our 
thoughts, and diſpoſe of them in our 
- writings, like the lights and ſhades of na- 
ture, with a careleſs propriety, and will 
enlighten our judgments in literature, in 
ſculpture, architecture, and painting. 


Fine writing is but an eaſy picture of 
nature, as it riſes to view upon the ima- 
gination. It is the expreſſion of our firſt 
thoughts, or at leaſt of what ought to be 
ſo ; and we are ſurpriſed in the moſt ce- 
lebrated writings, to find that they are 
wholly familiar to us, and ſeem to be ex- 
actly what we ourſelves think and would 
ſay; and bad writers ſeem to have been un- 
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der ſome reſtraint, that put them out of the 
track that lay ſo directly before them, 
Would you not then think, that fine writ- 
ing ſhould be very common ? But I muſt 
pray you to recollect, that elegance, 
though it conſiſts chiefly in propriety and 
eaſe, yet is attained by very few, I have 
already intimated the reaſon : true taſte 
and ſentiment lie deep in the mind ; and 
it requires vaſt judgment to bring the 
beauteous ore to light, and to refine it, I 
ſhould not be impartial and candid, if I had 
not owned to you that learning, in much 
the greater.part of mankind, diſtorts the 
genius as much as laced ſtays do the body; 
oppreſſes the natural ſeeds of propriety 
and beauty in the imagination; and ren- 
ders men ever incapable of writing or even 
thinking well. When you except a few 
men of diſtinguiſhed: talents, ladies both 
write and ſpeak better than ſcholars. If 
you aſk me the reaſon of this, I muſt in- 

form 
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form you, that the eaſy and natural ex- 
curſions of the imagination are ſeldom 
checked in ladies; while the enſlaved 
pupils of colleges and ſchools in tender 
youth are forced into aukward imitations, 
often without being directed by perſons 
of taſte, and the mind unmercifully ſwad- 
dled in prejudices and regular imperti- 
nences that diſtort it for life, "The man- 
ner of the ancient ſchools was to learn by 
ſuch familiar converſations as you have at 
times engaged in; by which means, in- 
ſtead of forcing a molt nauſeous draught of 
learning upon youth, their genius was 
charmed forth by curiolity and cmulation ; 
the latent powers of the mind were gently 
unbound; and the generous ardor and 
pleaſure that run originally through their 
enquiries, gave a warmth and natural beau- 
ty to their ideas, There is a truth which 
I would ſtrongly inculcate, and which i is 
intimated through this little diſcourſe ; 1 
D 4 15 
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is, that moſt people have more light, judg- 
ment, and genius latent within their 
breaſts by far than they are able to draw 
forth or employ ; that the utmoſt ſkill 
and addreſs is requiſite to tune thoſe fine 
ſtrings of the ſoul, if I may call them ſo, 
and bring into execution the harmony 
they are capable of ; and that the perfec- 
tion of thoſe powers, whatever they be, is 
the higheſt degree of improvement to 
which any perſon's genius can attain. 


Letters of buſineſs, of compliment, and 


friendſhip, form generally the compaſs of 


a lady's writing; for which, perhaps, the 
beſt rule that can be given is to neglect 
all rules. The ſame unaffected grace and 
propriety which animate your actions and 
converſation, cannot fail to charm uni- 
verſally upon paper: when your ſtile has 
taken the familiar turn and eaſy ſpirit of 
your words, and rejected the air of pre- 
meditation that ſteals in upon ſtudy, then 
will 
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will it be agreeable beyond imagination. 
Turns of wit and compliment that come 
without being ſought for are very pleaſ- 
ing, but they ought to be ſuch as might 
paſs with grace in converſation, 


There are a kind of charms that ap- 
pear in writing ſo obvious, and ſo ſeem- 


ingly eaſy, that it is matter of ſurprize 


how the crowd of modern writers miſs of 
them: I mean, the diſtin& picturing, the 
form, and attitude of our ideas, transfer- 
red to our deſcriptions, ſo as to form land- 
ſcapes and images upon the imagination, 
We perceive every object in nature in 
ſome determinate form and manner; 
whence it is that the mind conceives a 
lively picture of what the eye beholds : 
Why ſhould not our words then place 
objects in the natural perſpective as we 
perceive them? Great writers always 
paint their thoughts, and make them ob- 
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jects of the imagination. You ſee Ho- 

mer's heroes perpetually in action before 

you; as you traverſe his fields of battle, 

you every moment change the ſcene ; 

when you begin to read him, you find 

yourſelf inſenſibly taken by the hand, and 

led wherever he has a mind to fix your 

view. Shakeſpear's characters have in- 
variably the ſame propriety and peculia- 

Tit , which engages our attention to run 

along with him even in his abſurdities 

and fictions. Almoſt every ſentence 

through Milton's poetic works is a pic- 
ture. This ſimple and animated expreſ- 
ſion is the very characteriſtic of the an- 

_ cients ; but it is not by any means confined 
to grave and important ſubjects: the moſt 

familiar ideas are equally capable of the 
lively air and mien of nature. A flowing 

eaſy dreſs and attitude, and light ſoftened 

_ colouring, are as becoming and beautiful 
' over a lady's thoughts in her letters, as 
more 
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more ſtudied and laboured painting in the 
compoſition of philoſophers. 


I am going, madam, to diQate to la- 
dies with an air of deciſion which J have 
no where elſe aſſumed, becauſe the ſenti- 
ment is yours; and indeed it may be eafl- 
ly diſtinguiſhed by the delicacy. You re- 
member the diſguſt you expreſſed at the 
affectation of learning in your own ſex : I 
will venture to unfold your thought, but 
you muſt not expect the ſame grace with 
which it fell from your lips. 


A lady ſhould rather appear to think 
well than to ſpeak well of books ; ſhe 
may ſhew the engaging light that good 
taſte and ſenſibility always diffuſe over 
converſation; ſhe may give inſtances 
of her ſenſe of great and affecting paſ- 
ſages, becauſe they diſplay the fineneſs of 
her imagination, or the goodneſs of her 

heart ; 
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heart ; but all criticiſm beyond this ſits as 
awkwardly upon her as her grandfather's 


large ſpectacles. I would by all means have 


alady know more than ſhe diſplays, becauſe 
it gives her unaffected powers in diſcourſe, 
for the ſame reaſon that a perſon's efforts 
are eaſy and firm, when his action re- 
quires not his full ftrength. She ſhould 
have an acquaintance with the fine arts, 
becauſe they enrich and beautify the ima- 
gination ; but ſhe ſhould carefully keep 
them out of view in the ſhape of learn- 
ing, and let them run through the eaſy 
happy vein of unpremeditated thought : 
for this reaſon ſhe ſhould never uſe nor 
even underſtand the terms of art : the gen- 
tlemen will occaſionally explain them to 
her. I knew a lady of vaſt addreſs who 
when a term of art came to be mentioned, 
always turned to the gentleman ſhe had a 


mind to compliment, and with uncom- 


mon grace aſked him the meaning of it; 
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by this means ſhe gave men the air of 
ſuperiority they like ſo well, while ſhe 
held them in chains. No humour can be 
more delicate than this, which plays upon 
the tyrant, who requires an acknowledg- 
ed ſuperiority of ſenſe as well as power, 
from the weaker ſex. 


It is not uncommon to find ladies paint 
finely in converſation in the careleſs cur- 
rent of their thoughts ; and, indeed, the 
vivacity and delicacy of imagination pe- 
culiar to your ſex, ſeem to have put this 
kind of charm peculiarly in your hands. 
The higheſt part of the imagery of ex- 
preſſion is that which diſcloſes the human 
. ſentiments, and gently touches the ſecret 
ſprings and paſſions of the ſoul. There is 
a ſenſibility that engages the attention 
even on the moſt trifling ſubje&ts ; but 
when ſenfibility concurs with an obliging 

turn of mind, and an intimate knowledge 
of 
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of the human heart in the ſame perſon, 
they form the Syren character that ſports 
ſecurely with hearts, and pleaſes even 


while it deſtroys. 


A free and eaſy proportion united with 
fimplicity, ſeem to conſtitute the ele- 
gance of form in building. A graceful 
perſon gives us in the human form, an 
idea of this beauteous and liberal regula- 
rity. In the proportions of a noble edi - 
fice, you ſee the ſame image of an eaſy 
maſter-hand, which inſtantly ſtrikes us, 
though we be hardly able to deſeribe it. 
The evident uniformity of the rotunda, 
and its unparalleled ſimplicity, are pro- 
bably the ſources of its ſuperior beauty. 
When we look up at the vaulted roof, 
that ſeems to reſt upon our horizon, We 
are aſtoniſhed at the magnificence, more 
than at the viſible extent, 
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Sculpture and painting have their 
ſtandard in nature. The art of the land- 
ſcape painter lies in ſelecting thoſe objects 
of view that are beautiful or great, provid- 
ing there be a propriety and a juſt neigh- 
bourhood preſerved in the aſſemblage, 
along with a careleſs diſtribution that ſo- 
licits your eye to a principal object 
where it refts; in giving ſuch a glance 
or confuſed view of thoſe that retire out 
of proſpect, as to raiſe curioſity, and cre- 
ate in the imagination affecting ideas 
that do not appear; and in beſtowing as 


much life and action as poſſible, without 


overcharging the piece. - A landſcape is 
enlivened by putting the animated figures 
into action; by fAlinging over it the ghear- 
ful aſpect which the ſun beſtows, either 
by a proper diſpoſition of ſhade, or by the 
appearances that beautify his riſing or ſet- 
ting; and by a judicious proſpect of wa- 
ter, Which always conveys the idea of mo- 
tion: a few diſhevelled clouds have the 
; ſame 
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ſame effect, but with ſomewhat leſs viva- 
city. 


rue excellence of portrait painting 
and ſculpture ſpring from the ſame prin- 
ciples that move and affect us in life; 


at a comedy Or tragedy WE g to ſee 
with ſo much pleaſure, but the paſſions 
and emotions they diſplay * in like man- 
ner, the value of ſtatues and pictures ariſe 
in proportion to the ſtrength and clear- 
neſs of the expreſſion of the paſſions and 
to the peculiar and diſtinguiſhing air of 
character. But peſides the ſtrict pro- 
priety of nature, ſculpture and figure- 
painting is a kind of deſcription» which, 
Uke poetry, is under che direction of ge- 
nius; that nile it preſerves nature, 
ſometimes in 4 fine flight of fancy, 
throws an deal ſplendor ovex the figures 
that never exiſted in real life. Such 15 
4 the 
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the ſublime and celeſtial character that 
breathes over the Apollo Belvedere, aud 
the inexpreſſible beauties that dwell 
upon the Venus of Medici, and ſeem to 
ſhed an illumination around her. This 
ſuperior beauty muſt be varied with pro- 
priety, as well as the paſſions; the ele- 
gance of Juno muſt be decent, lofty, and 
elated ; of Minerva, maſculine, confident, 
and chaſte; and of Venus, winning, ſoft, 
and conſcious of pleaſing. "Theſe ſiſter 
arts, painting and ſtatuary, as well as po- 
etry, put it out of all doubt, that the 
imagination carries the ideas of the beau- 
tiful and the ſublime far beyond viſible 
nature. No mortal ever poſſeſſed the 
blaze of divine charms that ſurrounds the 
Apollo Belvedere, or the Venus of Me- 
dici, that I have juſt mentioned. 


I ſhall but lightly touch on the taſte 
of perſonal beauty : it forever approaches 
| E to 
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to fixed determined laws, and yet wlll not 
be confined by them. There are no un- 
alterable rules for complexion and form, 
which affection, and a variation in taſte, 
will not over-rule : we are more fixed in 
our ſenſe of the paſſions. Good-nature, 
complacency, and greatneſs of ſoul, are 
always pleaſing. Impudence, malice, 
contemptuous pride, and ſtupidity, are 
always diſagreeable. I have already 
ſufficiently ſpoken of the univerſal force 
of perſonal elegance ; our taſte of beauty 
then is partly determined, and partly 
changeable, I can now reſolve a diffi- 
culty that often occurs in our reflections 
on the taſte of beauty : we all ſpeak of 
beauty as if it were univerſally known 


and acknowledged, and yet we find, in 


fact, that people, in placing their affec- 
tions, often have very little regard to the 
common notions of beauty. The truth 
is, complexion and form being the charms 


that 
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that are viſible and conſpicuous, the com- 
mon ſtandard of beauty 1s generally re- 
{trained to thoſe external attractions : but 
ſince perſonal grace and the agreeable 
paſſions, although they cannot be deli- 
neated, have a more univerſal and uni- 
form power, it is no wonder people, in re- 
ſigning their hearts, ſo often contradict 
the common received ſtandard. Accord- 
ingly, as the engaging paſſions and the 
addreſs are diſcovered in converſation, 
the attachments of people. are generally 
fixed by an intercourſe of ſentiment, and 
ſeldom by a tranſient view, except in ro- 
mances and novels, It is further to be 
obſerved, that when once the affections 
are fixed, a new face with a higher degree 
of beauty will not always have a higher 
degree of power to remove them, becauſe 
our affections ariſe form a ſource within 
ourſelves, as. well as from external beau-- 
ty; and when the tender paſſion is at- 
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tached by a particular object, the imagi- 


nation ſurrounds that object with a thou- 
ſadd ideal embelliſhments that exiſt only 
in the mind of the lover. 


There are few who have not felt the 
charms of muſic, and by their ſenſations 
acknowledged its expreſſions to be intel- 
ligible to the heart; and yet we are at a 
loſs when we would diſcover the powers 
by which it inveſts and captivates the ſoul, 
or the reaſons why the taſtes of men 
ſhould be ſo various on this head. There 


are the cleareſt flaſhes of light breaking 


through the deepeſt obſcurity ; a well- 
known and eloquent language conceived 
in terms that are not underſtood. Shall 
we attempt, from the effects of harmony, 
to catch ſome little idea of the unknown 
powers by which it commands the ſoul 
with ſuch abſolute authority? 


We 
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We feel plainly that muſic touches and 
gently agitates the agreeable and ſublime 
paſſions ; that it wraps us in melancholy, 
and elevates in joy ; that it diſſolves and 
inflames ; that it melts us in tenderneſs, 
and rouzes to rage : but its ſtrokes are ſo 
fine and delicate, that, like a tragedy, even 
the paſhons that are wounded pleaſe ; its 
ſorrows are charming, and its rage heroic 
and delightful ; therefore, as people feel 
the particular paſſions with different de- 
grees of force, their taſte of harmony muſt 
proportionably vary. Muſic then is a 
language directed to the paſſions, and 
well underſtood by them ; but the rudeſt 
paſſions loſe their nature, and become 
pleaſing in harmony : let me add, alſo, 
that it awakens ſome paſſions which 
we perceive not, in ordinary life. The 
moſt elevated ſenſation of muſic ariſes 
from a confuſed perception of ideal or 
" viſionary beauty and rapture, which is 
ſufficiently perceivable to fire the imagi- 
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nation, but not clear enough to become 
an object of knowledge. "This ſhadowy 
beauty the mind attempts, with a Jan- 
guiſhing curioſity, to collect into a di- 
ſtinct object of view and comprehenſion ; 
but it ſinks and eſcapes, like the diſſolv- 
ing ideas of a delightful dream, that are 
neither within the reach of the memory, 
nor yet totally fled. The charms of mu- 
ſic then, though real and affecting, ſeem 
yet too confuſed and fluid to be collected 
into a diſtinct idea, Harmony is often 
underſtood by others better than by mu- 
ficians, who having employed fo much 
time and pains in the mechanic or prac- 
tical part, learn by habit to value it, and 
lay a ſtreſs on thoſe dexterities that are 
only the effects of a ready hand, and 
which have no real value at all, but as 
they ſerve to produce thoſe collections of 
ſound that move the paſſions : mulicians, 


therefore, ſhould take particular care to 


_ preſerve. 
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preſerve in its full vigour and ſenſibility 
their original natural taſte, which alone 
feels and diſeovers the true beauty of 
muſic. 


If Milton, Shakeſpear, or Dryden, had 
been born with the ſame genius and in- 
ſpiration for muſic as for poetry, and had 
paſſed through the practical part without 
corrupting the natural taſte, or blending 
with it a prepoſſeſſion in favour of the 
lights and dexterities of hand, then 
would their notes be tuned to paſſions 
and to fentiments as natural and expreſ- 
ſive as the tones and modulations of the 
voice, in which the muſic would reflect 
the thought and be Joſt in it ; ſo that we 
ſhould hardly perceive the notes to be 
diſterent from the idea raiſed by the 
words, and ſhould feel them only by the 
tumultuous violence and divine mpulſ: 
of the ideas upon the mind. An y per- 
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ſon converſant with the claſſic poets, ſees. 
inſtantly that this paſſionate power of mu- 
ſic I ſpeak of, was perfectly underſtood 
and practiſed by the antients ; that the 
muſes of the Greeks always ſung, and 
their ſong was the echo of the ſubject, 
which ſwelled their poetry into enthu— 
ſiaſm and rapture. An enquiry into the 
nature and merits of the ancient muſic, 
and a compariſon thereof with modern 
compoſition, by a perſon of poetic genius 
and an admirer of harmony, who is free. 
from the ſhackles of practice, aided by 
the countenance of a few men of rank, 
of elevated and true taſte, would proba- 
bly lay the preſent half-Gothic mode of 
muſic in ruins, like thoſe towers of whoſe 
little laboured ornaments it is an ex- 
act picture, and reſtore the Grecian taſte 


of harmony once more, to the delight and 


wonder of mankind. Undoubtedly there 
is not a fiddler from Naples to Lapland 
who 
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who would not join to oppoſe an im- 
provement that would put the ſacred lyre 
into the hands of men of genius ; but as 
ſuch a revolution cannot be expected, 
till a muſical Vida, and a Leo X. to pa- 
tronize him, appear in the world, I can 
only recal you to your own natural feel- 
ings of harmony, and obſerve to you, 
that its emotions are not found in the la- 
boured, fantaſtic, and ſurprizing compo- 
ſitions that form the modern ſtile of mu- 
ſic ; but you meet them in ſome few pieces 
that are the growth of wild unvitiated 
taſte, in the ſwelling ſounds that wrap us 
in imaginary grandeur ; in thoſe plaintive 
notes that make us in love with woe ; in 
the tones that utter the lover's ſighs, and 
fluctuate the breaſt with gentle pain ; in 
the noble ſtrokes that coil up the courage 


and fury of the foul, or that Jull it in con- | 


fuſed viſions of joy: in ſhort, in thoſe 
affecting 
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affecting ſtrains that find their way to the 
receſſes of the heart ; 


Untwiſting all the chains that tie 
The hidden ſoul of harmony. 
| MILTON. 


While we are making this ſlight ſur- 
vey of the fine arts, let us obſerve their 
relation, You ſee the eaſe and propriety 
which forms the elegance of action, ap- 
pear again in the beauty of writing, and 
return anew in painting and ſtatuary ; and 
all the charming ſenſations they raiſe 
awake alſo in muſic. Architecture has 
nothing to do with the paſſions, but you 
meet in it the grandeur and ſimplicity 
that run through the other ſciences, 


The human genius, with the beſt aſ⸗ 
ſiſtance, and the fineſt examples, breaks 
forth but ſlowly, and the greateſt men 
have but gradually acquired a juſt taſte, 
and chaſte, ſimple conceptions of beauty. 

At 
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At firſt the human mind ſees but weakly 
and confuſcdly, and requires an exceſs of 
colouring to catch its attention ; in this 
ſtate it prefers extravagance and rant to 
juſtneſs, a groſs falſe wit to the engaging 
light of nature, and the ſhewy rich and 
glaring to the fine and amiable, This is 
the childhood of taſte ; but as the hu- 
man genius ſtrengthens and refines, it is 
diſguſted with the falſe and miſ-ſhapen 
deceptions that pleaſed it, and reſts with 
pleaſure on elegant ſimplicity, on pictures 
of eaſy beauty and unaffected grandeur. 
In an enlightened age when the taſte of 
particular perſons does not rife above the 
puerile, then we may pronounce, that na- 


ture has formed them without indul- 


gence, and that they are but ordinary 
weeds of her production. 


Having caſt an eye on good taſte down 
through its effects, what remains is to go 
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up to the ſources of it in the mind, and 
to attempt to diſcover the ſprings of uni- 
verſal beauty, - 


Perſonal elegance, in which taſte aſ- 
ſumes the moſt conſpicuous and fair ap- 
pearance, confuſes us in our enquiries 
after it, by the quickneſs and variety of 
its changes, as well as by a complication 
that is not eaſily unravelled. I defined it. 
to be the image and reflection of a great 
and beautiful ſoul ; let us now endeavour 
to bring into diſtin& view this internal 
grandeur and beauty, and explicate the 
fine compoſition they form ; in ſhort,-let 
us clearly anſwer this puzzling queſtion, 
What is the elegance we ſo much admire, 
and what are the ſources of its attrac- 
tions ? 


The firſt and moſt reſpectable part that 


enters into the compoſition of elegance, 


IS 
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is the lofty conſciouſneſs of worth or 
virtue, which ſuſtains an habitual de- 
cency, and becoming pride, 


The ſecond and moſt pleaſing part, 'is 
a difplay of good-nature approaching to 
affection, of gentle affability, and, in ge- 
neral of the pleaſing paſſions. It ſeems 
difficult to reconcile theſe two parts, and 
in fact it is ſo; but when they unite, 
then they appear like a reſerved and virgin 
kindneſs, that may be won, but muſt be 
courted with delicacy, 


The third part of elegance is the ap- 


pearance of a poliſhed and tranquil habit 
of mind, that ſoftens the actions and 
emotions, and gives a covert proſpect of 
innocence and undiſturbed repoſe, I will 


treat of theſe ſeparate, and firſt of dignity 


of ſoul, 
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J obſerved, near the beginning of this 
Diſcourſe, in anſwer to an objection you 
made, that the mind has always a taſte for 
truth, for gratitude, for generoſity, and 
greatneſs of ſoul: theſe, which are pecu- 
liarly called ſentiments, ſtamp upon the 
human ſpirit a dignity and worth not 
to be found in any other animated be- 


ing. However great and ſurpriſing the 


moſt glorious objects in nature be, the 
heaving ocean, the moon that guides it 
and caſts a ſoftened luſtre over the night, 
the ſtarry firmament, or the ſun itſelf; 
yet their beauty and grandeur inſtantly 
appear of an inferior kind, beyond all 
compariſon, to this of the ſoul of man. 
Theſe ſentiments are united under the 
general name of virtue; and ſuch are the 
embelliſhments they diffuſe over the mind, 
that Plato, a very polite philoſopher, ſays 
finely, <4 If Virtue was to appear in a vi- 
ſible ſhape, all men would be enamoured 
of her.“ 


A mind. 
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A mind devoid of truth is a frightful 
wreck ; it is like a great city in ruins, 
whoſe mouldering towers juſt bring to the 
imagination the mirth and life that once 
were there, and is now no more. Truth 
is the genius of taſte, and makes the dif- 


ference between falſe and ſimple beauty 


in wit, in writing, and throughout the 
fine arts. 


Generoſity covers almoſt all other de- 
| fects, and raiſes a blaze around them in 
which they diſappear and are loſt : like 
| ſovereign beauty, it makes a ſhort cut to 
our affections; it wins our hearts. with- 
out reſiſtance or delay, and unites all the 
world to favour and ſupport its deſigns, 


Grandeur of ſoul, fortitude, and a re- 
ſolution that haughtily ſtruggles with 
deſpair, and will neither yield to, nor 
make terms with, misfortunes ; which 

through 
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through every ſituation, repoſes a noble 
confidence in itſelf, and has an immoveable 
view to future glory and honour, aſto=; 
niſhes with admiration and delight. We, 
as it were, lean forward with ſurprize 
and trembling joy to behold the hu- 
man ſoul collecting its ſtrength, and 
aſſerting a right to ſuperior fates. When 
you leave man out of your account, 
and view the whole viſible creation be- 
ſide you, you ſee ſeveral traces of gran- 
deur and unſpeakable power, and the 
intermixture of a rich ſcenery of beauty ; 
yet ſtill the whole appears to be but a ſo- 
lemn abſurdity, and to have a littleneſs 
and inſignificancy. But when you re- 
ſtore man to proſpect, and put him at the 
head of it, endued with the principles of 
genius and an immortal ſoul ; when you 
give him a paſſion for truth, boundleſs 
views that ſpread along through eternity, 
3 and 
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and a fortitude that ſtruggles with fate, 
and yields not to misfortunes, then the 


ſxies, the ocean, and earth, take the ſtamp 


of worth and dignity from the noble in- 
habitant whoſe purpoſes they ſerve. 


A mind fraught with the virtues is the 
natural ſoil of elegance. Unaffected truth, 
generoſity, and grandeur of ſoul for ever 
pleaſe and charm : even when they break 
from the common forms, and appear wild 
and unmethodized by education, they are 
ſtill beautiful, like the uncultivated 
flowery ſhrubs planted by the hand of na- 
ture in the wilderneſs. Who ſees the 
headlong and irregular ardor of Telema- 
chus in his friendſhips, or feelings of diſ- 
treſs, that does not admire him ? Every 
body of true taſte ſees that they are pure 
politeneſs of heart, and accepts of them as 
ſuch, like bullion, though they want 
the uſual impreſſion of the mode, On the 
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contrary, as ſoon as we diſcover that out- 
ward elegance which is formed by the 
mode, to want truth, generoſity, or gran- 
deur of ſoul, it inſtantly finks in our 
eſteem like counterfeit coin, and we ex- 
preſs a reluctant diſappointment, like 
that of the lover in the epigram, who be- 
came enamoured with the lady's voice 
and the ſoftneſs of her hand in the dark, 
but was cured of his paſſion as ſoon as he 
had light to view her. 


Let us now paſs to the moſt pleaſing 
part of elegance, an habitual diſplay of 
the kind and gentle paſſions, ; 


We. are naturally inclined to love 
thoſe who bear an affection to us; from 
whence it is that politeneſs always inſi- 
nuates a regard to others, and an atten- 
tion to pleaſe. The aſſiduous prevention 
of our wiſhes, and that yielding ſweet- 

neſs 
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neſs which complaiſance' ſeems to put on 
for our ſakes, are never aſſumed in vain. 


Affability in perſons of elevated rank 
to their inferiors, never fails to win the 
hearts of the crowd. Czar was poſſeſſed 
of extraordinary grandeur of ſoul, and 
it was of uſe to him in extricating him 
out of difficulties, and in forming vaſt 
deſigns; but if you would diſcover the 
charms by which he engaged the affec- 
tions of the Roman People, and won the 
empire of the world, you will find them 
in the beautiful, humane, and gentle 
men of him by Salluſt. 


out the art of bend ſo without Rudy or 
labour. Ruſticks who fall in love, grow 
unuſually polite and engaging. This 
newcharm, that has altered their natures, 
and ſuddenly ' endued them with the 
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powers of pleaſing, is nothing more than 
an enlivened attention to pleaſe, that has 
taken poſſeſſion of their minds, and tinctur- 
ed their actions. We ought not to wonder 
that love is thus enchanting : it is but 
the natural addreſs of the paſſion ; but 
politeneſs, which is an habitual diſguiſe, 
borrows the flattering form of affeQion, 
and becomes agreeable only by the ap- 
pearance of kindneſs. 
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In ſhort, complaiſance gives an agree- 
ableneſs to the whole perſon, and cre- 
ates a beauty, that nature gave not to 
the features; it ſubmits, it promiſes, it 
applauds in the countenance; the heart 
lays itſelf in ſmiles at your feet, and a 
voice that is indulgent and tender, is al- 
ways heard with pleaſure. 
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The laft conſtituent part of elegance 
is the picture of a tranquil ſoul, that ap- 
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pears in ſoftening the actions and emo- 
tions, and exhibits a retired proſpe&t of 
happineſs and innocence. 


A calm of mind that is ſeen in grace- 
ful eaſy action, and in the enfeeblement 
of our paſſions, gives us an idea of the 
golden age, when human nature, adorned 
with innocence, and the peace that at- 
tends it, repoſed in the arms of content. 
This ſerene proſpect of human nature 
always pleaſes us; and although it be vi- 
ſionary in this world, and we cannot ar- 
rive at it, yet it is the point in imagi- 
nation we have finally in view, in all 
the purſuits of life, and the native home 
for which we do not ceaſe to languifh, 


It is the ſentiment of tranquility that 
beautifies paſtoral poetry, The images of 
calm and happy quiet that appear in 
ſhaded proves, in ſilent vales and flum- 
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hers, by falling ſtreams, invite the poet 
to indulge his genius in rural ſcenes. 
The muſic that lulls and compoſes the 
-mind, at the ſame time enchants it. The 
hue of this beautious eaſe, caſt over the 
human actions and emotions, forms a 
very delightful part of elegance, and 
gives the other conſtituent parts an ap- 
pearance of nature and truth: for in 2 
tranquil ſtate of mind there can be no 
room for the maleyolent paſſions ; and 
the diſintereſted views of men in ſuch a 
ſtate, are generous and eleyated. From 
the combination of theſe fine parts ariſe 
the enchantments of elegance; but the 
two laſt are oftener found together, and 
then they form Politeneſs. 


When we take a view of the ſeparate 
parts. that copſtitute perſonal elegance, 
we immediately. know the ſeeds that are 
proper to be cheriſhed in the infant mind, 

to 
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to bring forth the beauteous production. 
The virtues ſhould be cultivated early 
with ſacred care. Good-nature, modeſt y, 
affability, and a kind concern for others, 
ſhould be brought out of the ſhade; and 
an eaſy unconſtrained dominion acquired 
by habit over the paſſions. A mind 
thus finely prepared, is capable of the 
higheſt luſtre of elegance; which is after- 
wards attained with as little labour as 
our firſt language, by only affociating 
with graceful people of different charac- 
ters, from whom an habitual gracefulneſs 
will be acquired, that will bear the na- 
tural unaffected ſtamp of our own minds: 
in ſhort, it will be our own character and 
genius ſtripped of its native rudeneſs, and 
enriched with beauty and attraction. 


Nature, that beſtows her favours with- 
out reſpect of perſons, often denies to the 
great the capacity of diſtinguiſhed 
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elegance, and flings it away in obſcure 
villages. Vou ſometimes ſee it at a coun- 


try fair ſpread an amiableneſs over a 


ſun-burnt girl, like the light of the moon 
through a miſt; and ſuch, madam, is the * 
neceſſity of habitual elegance acquired by 
education and converſe, that if even you 
were born in that low claſs, you could 
be no more than the faireſt damſel at the 


may-pole, and the object of the hope 


and jealouſy of a few ruſtics. 


People are rendered totally incapable of 
elegance by the want of good-nature, and 
the other gentle paſſions ; by the want 
of modeſty and ſenſibility; and by a 
want of that noble pride which ariſes 
from a conſciouſneſs of lofty and gene- 
rous ſentiments. The abſence of theſe 
native charms is generally ſupplied by 
a briſk ſtupidity, an impudence uncon- 
ſcious of defect, a caſt of malice, and 

an 
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an uncommon tendency to ridicule ; as 
if nature had given theſe her ſtep-chil- 
dren an inſtinctive intelligence, that they 
can riſe out of contempt only by the de- 
preſſion of others. For the ſame reaſon 
it is, that perſons of true and finiſhed 
taſte ſeldom affect ridicule, becauſe they 
are conſcious of their own ſuperior me- 
rit. Pride is the cauſe of ridicule in the 
one, as it is of candour in the other; 


but the effects differ, as the ſtudied 


pride of poverty does from the negligent 
grandeur of riches, You will fee nothing 
more common in the world than for peo- 
ple, who by ſtupidity and inſenſibility are 
incapable of the graces, commence wits 
on the ſtrength of the petite talents of 
mimickry, and the briſk tartneſs that ill- 
nature never fails to ſupply. 


A pleaſing conception of grandeur 


or beauty is the ſource of all the de- 


light 
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light we find in the viſible objects of 
nature, or in the fine arts. But if you 
aſk me what makes viſible grandeur and 
beauty pleaſe, I muſt anſwer you, that 
I know not. We are only certain, that 
the taſte of the beautiful and ſublime is 
uniform and univerſal in the human 
breaſt; that they are diſtinguiſhed with 
different degrees of clearneſs, which 
mark out the different degrees of taſte. 
Juſt and perfect taſte conceives beaus 
tiful and great objects with ſtrength and 
truth, as a liquid mirror reflects the ſkies, 
the trees, and banks, in their proportions 
and colours: but genius does ſomething 
more than a mirror; for the mimick ideas 
of the mind, in ſeveral inſtances, catch 
a morning freſhneſs and luſtre from the 
imagination, which did not come from the 
external objects. Since the cauſe of that 
pleaſure we receive from our ideas of the 
beautiful and the ſublime, is ſo extremely 

| | obſcure, 
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_ obſcure, give me leave to furniſh you 
with a conſiſtent idea of their origin, by 
way of Fable. 


The ſoul, before its union with the 
body in which it now dwells, inhabited 
a world exactly like this we live in, but 
as much ſuperior to its moſt charming 
ſcenes, as a rich ſummer's proſpe&t to 
the waſte of winter. I will not attempt 
to paint to you the joys of its happy in- 
habitants, becauſe we muſt ſuppoſe them 
. vaſtly ſuperior to all expreſſion and expe- 
rience. We muſt further ſuppoſe, that in 
the baniſhment of ſouls into this our world, 
the actual ideas of their former pleaſures 
are loſt, and their former appetites en- 
feebled and diſtracted by the preſſure of 
miſery and want ; but when the mind is 
relieved from care, then it meets with 
numberleſs traces, and familiardeceptions, 
that ſtrike the labouring imagination with 

the 
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the glimmering ideas of pleaſures that 

cannot be recollected. Theſe images 

through nature, that warm the mind, 

give us the idea of Beauty; and the mind 

that feels them moſt diſtinctly, and 

raiſes them in others with the moſt viva- 

city by deſcription or imitation, has the 

beſt taſte, This fiction helps us to ap- 

proach to the nature of good taſte, be- 

cauſe it accounts for the rapture, the 

clearneſs, and univerſal approbation of 
beauty; and at the ſame time for the ob- 

ſcurity of the cauſe: but whether the 

ſoul's prepoſſeſſions be the faint traces of a 

former exiſtence, or the infant appetites - 
of future enjoyment, or the caprice of 
lunatic nature, cannot be determined 

by weak and ſhort-ſighted reaſon. 


The fiction indeed only removes the 
difficulties back to a former world, but 


does not e cple in the origin of the plea- 
ſurez 
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ſures that attend the ideas of grandeurand 
beauty. Let us ſee then whether thoſe 
ideas themſelves do not by ſome circum- 
ſtances reveal the nature of the pleaſures 
they bring along with them. 


When we ſee inſtances of immenſe 
power from which we apprehend no im- 
mediate danger, we are ſtruck with a 
calm awe, with ſurprize and ſuſpence. 
The mind reviews images of grandeur 
with ſtill amazement ;. it recoils upon 
itſelf, and feels in ſentiment this queſ- 
tion: Who is the author of this?“ The 
pleaſure then we receive from viſible ima- 
ges of grandeur, is formed by a ſudden 
emotion of curioſity, of ſtill awe, and 
wonder; and we find the union of theſe 
paſſions to be but little diſtant from de- 
votion. It is with regret I muſt confeſs, 
that our ideas of beauty appear to be 

| wholly 
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wholly inſtinctive, and lye not within the 
reach of human diſcovery. 


I imagitie you were deſirous before now 
to aſk me, how it comes to paſs, ſince 
every body has a ſenſe of elegance, and 
admires the great and beautiful, that ſo 
few perſons of diſtinguiſhed elegance or' 
taſte are to be met with in the world? 


Many people have been of opinion, 
that a fine taſte, where it exiſts, is born 
with men, and can no more be acquired 
than the ſenſible taſte or ſmell ; but 
others, obſerving the vaſt influence of 
education in'forming the taſte, and that 
in ſome nations and ages it ſeems wholly- 
extinguiſhed, and ſhines forth in others 
with diſtinguiſhed ſplendor, have rather 
attributed it to judgment | modelled by 
habit and ſtudy. Now, madam, I will 
anſwer you by reconciling theſe two opi- 

nions, 
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nions, which have divided the truth be- 
tween them, and ſeem to vary only for 
want of a little explanation. 


A taſte for the beautiful and the great 
is univerſal, which appears from the uni- 
formity thereof in the moſt different ages 
and nations. What was graceful, 


agreeable, and ſublime in Greece and. 
Rome are ſo at this day, in all nations. 
who have riſen above the darkneſs of- 


barbarity : but this natural taſte is 


communicated to different perſons with 


ſuch different degrees of light and clear- 


neſs, that of two perſons who have paſſed 
through the ſame courſe of education, the 


one ſhall remain for ever ſtupid, or notriſe 
above the ordinary level, while his com- 
panion ſhall ſhine with diſtinguiſhed luſ- 


tre; and this ſhall happen, though the 
more ſtupid has been the more laborious 


and attentive. You ſee ſome people 
ſtruggling 
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ſtruggling painfully to comprehend very 
obvious truths, and others, without any 
labour, glance through the moſt remote 
conſequences, like lightning through a 
path that can hardly be traced.. 


Perſons of this character ſee the beau- 
ties of nature with life and warmth, and 
paint them forcibly without effort, as 

the morning ſun does the ſcenes he riſes 
upon. A genuine dunce, whoſe taſte has 
been improved with judgment, ſhall ſee 
the beauties of nature, and hover round 
them; but his deſcriptions and judgments 
ſhall plainly confeſs. the obſcurity and 
imperfection of his natural taſte : how- 
ever, I muſt obſerve, that it ſeldom 
happens that dunces are not perverted - 
in their education, for the ſame reaſon 
that people who ſee badly are moſt apt to 
go aſtray in the twilight, | 


After 


1 
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After night-fall, we have admired the 
planet Venus; the beauty and vivacity of 
her luſtre, the immenſe diſtance from 
which we thought ſhe twinkled upon us, 

and the ſilence of the night, all concur- 
red to ſtrike us with an agreeable amaze- 
ment. But ſhe ſhone in diſtinguiſhed 
beauty without giving ſufficient light 
to direct our ſteps, or to ſhew us the ob- 
jects around us: we muſt have the full 
moon, or the glories of the ſun to illu- 
mine and direct us. Thus an inferior 
degree of genius for ever exhibits a fine 
but imperfect view of the beautiful, the 
elegant, and ſublime ; but they are its 
ſtrongeſt lights that are requiſite to be- 
ſtow a clear and juſt taſte, In the crowd 
of mankind, taſte appears faintly, and 
ſeems to vaniſh at times, like the ſame 
planet Venus, when ſhe has juſt raiſed 
her orient beams to mariners above the 

G Waves, 
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waves, which are now deſcried, and now- 
loſt, through the ſwelling billows. 


Though the light which perceives ele- 
gance, beauty, and the ſublime, be uni- 
verſal, yet the degree of it which puts 
them in our poſſeſſion, and forms genius 
or perſonal gracefulneſs, is the endow- 
ment of few, and is not ſo clear even in 
men of the greateſt parts, but it is ob- 
ſcured and oppreſſed by barbarity and ha- 
bit. The idea of ſupreme beauty that 
has appeared in the world in the ſun- 
ſhine of taſte, has in dark ages been 
totally loſt; and in its receſs, it left- in- 
- animate and cold the imagination of. 
poets, painters, and ſtatuaries. 


Me know not the bounds of taſte, be- 
cauſe we are unacquainted with the ex- 
tent and boundaries of the human genius. 
The mind in ignorance is like a ſleeping 

| giant; 
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giant; it has immenſe capacities, without 
the power of uſing them. By liſtening to 
the leſſons of Socrates, men grew heroes, 
philoſophers, and legiſlators ; for he, of 
all mankind, ſeemed to have diſcovered 
the ſhort and lightſome path to the facul- 
tics of the mind. To give you an in- 
{tance of the human capacity, that. comes 
more immediately within your notice, 
what graces, what ſentiments have been 
tranſplanted into the motion of a minuet, 
which a ſavage has no conception of! 
We know not to what degree of rapture 
harmony is capable of being carried, 
nor what hidden powers may be in yet 
unexperienced beauties of the imagina- 
tion, whoſe objects are in ſcenes and in 
worlds we are ſtrangers to. Children who 
die young, have no conception of the ſen- 
timent of perſonal beauty, We are ig- 
norant whether there be not paſſions in 
the ſoul, that have hitherto remained 
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unawaked and undiſcovered for want of 
objects to rouſe them: we feel plainly, 
that ſome ſuch are gently agitated and 
moved by certain notes of muſic. In 
reality, we know not but the taſte and ca- 
pacity of beauty and grandeur in the 


ſoul, may extend as far beyond all we 


actually perceive, as this whole world ex- 
ceeds the ſphere of a cockle or an oyſter. 


Let us now conſider by what means 
taſte is uſually depraved and. loſt in a 
nation. I obſerved before, that this na- 
tural light is not ſo clear in. the greateſt 
men, but it may lie oppreſſed by barba- 
rity, When people of mean parts, and 
of pride without genius, get into ele- 
vated ſtations, they want a taſte for 
ſimple grandeur, and miſtake for it what 
is uncommonly glaring and extraordina- 
ry; whence proceeds falſe wit of every 
kind, a gaudy richneſs in dreſs, an. op- 

pPreſſive 
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preſſive load of ornament in building, and a 
grandeur overſtrained and puerile univer- 
fally. I muſt obſerve, that people of bad 
taſte and little genius almoſt always lay 
a great ſtreſs on trivial matters, and are 
oſtentatious and exact in fingularities, or 
in a decorum in trifles. When people of 
mean parts appear in high ſtations, and at 
the head of the faſhionable world, they 
cannot fail to introduce a falſe embroid- 
cred habit of mind: people of nearly the 
ſame genius who make up the croud, 
will admire and follow them ; and at 
length ſolitary taſte, adorned only by 
noble ſimplicity, will be loſt in the ge- 
neral example. | 


Alſo when a nation is much corrupted ; 
when avarice and a love of gain have 
ſcized upon the hearts of men; when the 
nobles ignominiouſly. bend their necks to 


corruption and bribery, or enter into the 
G 3 baſe 
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baſe myſteries of gaming ; then decency, 
elevated principles, and greatneſs of ſoul 
expire; and all that remains is a comedy 
or puppet-ſhew of elegance; in which the 
dancing-maſter and peer are upon a level, 
and. the mind is underſtood to have no 
part in the drama of politeneſs, or elſe to 
act under a mean diſguiſe of virtues 
which it is not poſſeſſed of. | 
Upon putting together the whole of our 
reflections, you ſee two different natures 
laying claim to the-human race, and drag- 
ging it different ways. You ſee a neceſ- 
ſity that ariſes from our ſituation and cir- 
cumſtances, bending us down into un- 
worthy miſery and ſordid baſeneſs; and 
you ſee, when we can eſcape from the in- 
ſulting tyranny of our fate, a generous na- 
ture that lay ſtupified and oppreſſed, begin 
ta awake and charm us with proſpects of 
beauty and glory. This divine genius 
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gazes in rapture at the beauteous and ele- 
vating ſcenes of nature. The beauties of 
nature charm it like a mother's boſom, 
and the objects which have the plain 
marks of immenſe power and grandeur, 
raiſe in it a ſtill, an inquiſitive, and trem- 
bling delight : but it often throws over 
the objects of its attention colours finer 
than thoſe of nature, and opens a Paradiſe 
that exiſts no where but in its own crea- 
tions. The bright and peaceful ſcenes of 
Arcadia, and the lovely deſcriptions - of 
paſtoral poetry, never exiſted on earth, no 
more than Pope's ſhepherds or the river 
gods of 'Windſor foreſt : it is all but a 
charming illuſion, which the mind firſt 
paints with celeſtial colours, and then 
languiſhes for. Knight-errantry is ano- 
ther kind of deluſion, which though it- be 
fictitious in fact, yet is true in ſenti- 
ment. I believe there are few people 
who in their youth, before they be cor- 
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rupted by the commerce of the world, 
are not knight-errants and princeſſes in 
their hearts, The ſoul, in a beauteous 
ecſtacy, communicates a flame to words 
which they had not ; and poetry, by its 
quick tranſitions, bold figures, lively 
images, and the variety of efforts to paint 
the latent rapture, bears witneſs, that the 
confuſed ideas of the mind are till 
infinitely ſuperior, and beyond the reach 
of all deſcription. It is this divine 
ſpirit that breathes in noble ſentiments, 
that charms in elegance, that ſtamps up- 
on marble or eanvas the figures of gods 
and heroes, that inſpires them with an 
air above humanity, and leads the foul 
through the enchanting meanders of 
muſic in a waking viſion, through 
which it cannot break to diſcover the 
objects that charm it. 


How ſhall we venture to trace the als 
4 ject 
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jet of this ſurpriſing beauty, peculiar 
to genius, which evidently does not come 


to the mind from the ſenſes : it is not 


conveyed in ſound, for we feel the ſounds 
of muſic charm us by gently agitating 
and ſwelling the paſſions, and ſetting 
ſome paſſions afloat, for which we have 
no name, and knew not till they were 
awaked in the mind by harmony. This 
beauty does not arrive at the mind by the 
ideas of viſion, though it be moved by 
them; for it evidently beſtows on the 
mimic repreſentations and images the 
mind makes of the objects of ſenſe, 
an enchanting lovelineſs that never. ex- 
iſted in thoſe objects. Where fhall the 
ſoul find this amazing beauty, whoſe 
very ſhadow, glimmering upon the ima- 
gination, opens unſpeakable raptures 
in it, and diſtracts it with languiſhing 
- pleaſure ? What are thoſe ſtranger ſenti- 
ments that lie in wait in the ſoul, which 

muſic 
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muſic calls forth? What is the obſcure 
but unavoidable value or merit of virtue ? 
or who is the law- maker in the mind who 
gives it a worth and dignity beyond all 
eſtimation, and.-puniſhes the breach of 
it with conſcious terror and deſpair? 
What is it in objects of immeaſura- 
ble power and grandeur, that - we look 
for with ſtill amazement and awful de- 
light ? But I find, madam, we have 
been inſenſibly led into ſubjects too ab- 
ſtruſe and ſevere; I muſt not put the 
graces with whom we have been converſ- 
ing to flight, and draw the ſerious air 
of meditation over that countenance 
where the ſmiles naturally dwell. 


I have, in conſequence of your permiſ- 
ſion, put together ſuch thoughts as o 

_ curred to me on good taſte, If I have 
- leiſure hereafter, I will diſpoſe of them 
with more regularity, and add any new 
- obſervation 
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abſervation that I may make. Before I 
finiſh, I muſt in juſtice make my acknow-. 
ledgements of the affiſtance I received. 
I took notice, at the beginning, that Rol- 
lin's Obſervations on Taſte gave occaſion: 
to this diſcourſe. Sir Harry Beaumont's 
poliſhed dialogue on beauty, called Cri- 
to, was of ſervice ta me; and I have 
availed myſelf of the writings and ſenti- 
ments of the ancients, particularly of the 
poets and ſtatuaries of Greece, which, 
was the native and original country of 
the graces-and fine arts. But I ſhould be. 
very unjuſt, if I did not make my chief 
acknowledgments where they are more 


peculiarly due. If your modeſty will not. 


ſuffer me to draw that picture from 
which I borrowed my ideas of elegance,, 
I am bound, at leaſt in honeſty, to- 
diſclaim every merit but that of copying 
from a bright original. 
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